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author has had large experience in Asia and excellent success in a bit of 
Africa. British Somaliland is a good game country but is likely to be closed 
to hunters for some years to come. The British Government has now with- 
drawn all its posts in the interior. As it occupies only the coast, the happy 
hunting grounds are not regarded as safe just now with the Mad Mullah and 
other impediments still in the way. 

Planting in Uganda. Coffee, Para Rubber, Cocoa. By E. Brown and 
H. H. Hunter. With contributions by Prof. Dunstan and G. Massee. xvi 
and 176 pp. Ills., index. Educational Co. of Ireland, Dublin, 1913. 9x6. 
Uganda is one of the most promising African colonies of Great Britain. 
The possibilities of agricultural development foretold by Sir Harry Johnston 
are being realized. Plantation industries are favored by good soils and alti- 
tudes of 3,000 feet or more. Uganda cotton has already taken its place among 
the standard cottons of British commerce and the exports amount to over 
$1,000,000 a year. Para rubber in some districts has been an unqualified 
success. Coffee has also been regarded as having bright prospects, but a fungoid 
disease that has just appeared may impair its future. Uganda bids fair to 
become one of the chief cocoa-producing countries. Such facts add impor- 
tance to this careful work, the result of ten years ' experience, devoted to every 
practical question relating to the choice of land for plantations, plantation 
development, transportation facilities, etc. 

Through the Heart of Africa. Being an account of a journey on bicycles 
and on foot from Northern Rhodesia, past the Great Lakes to Egypt, 
undertaken when proceeding home on leave in 1910. By F. H. Melland 
and E. H. Cholmeley. xvii and 305 pp. Map, ills. Constable & Co., 
London, 1912. 12s. 6d. 9x6%, 

The authors are young Englishmen of education and good position in the 
administrative service of Northern Rhodesia. Their experience in this newly 
developing region of Central South Africa qualified them to observe accurately 
and write in an edifying manner of what they saw in German East Africa, 
British East Africa, Uganda, and the upper Nile, as they made the long inland 
journey to the Mediterranean. They report tropical Africa as developing with 
wonderful rapidity and have great confidence in the future of the continent. 
Their book is to be commended as very readable and unusually informing. 

ASIA 

Overland to India. By Sven Hedin. Vol. I, xix and 416 pp. Maps, ills. 
"Vol. II, xiv and 357 pp. Index. Maps, ills. Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 
London. 1910. $7.50. 2 vols. 9x6 each. 

Zu Land Nach Indien durch Persien, SeVstan. Belutchistan. Yon 

Sven Hedin. Vol. I, xi and 407 pp. Map, ills. Vol. II, viii and 394 pp. 
Map, ills., index. F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 1910. 9x6 each. 

There is a certain quality about the style of this record of days far afield 
which makes easy reading. These two volumes are but the expansion of day 
by day entries in diaries. Yet the author's art has sufficed to conceal the dull 
diary routine, the calendar has been skillfully disguised, and we are led rapidly 
through the routine of desert days from camp to camp with no loss of the vivid 
quality of reconnaissance record. All the distances are reckoned in farsakhs, 
the once familiar parasang of the Anabasis record. The country is much the 
same, for in the earlier stages, Dr. Sven Hedin certainly crossed the line of 
Xenophon's retreat from the field of Arbela. 

Nor is the Athenian mercenary the only predecessor in this dry waste. 
Alexander twice forced his army through these deserts. Marco Polo found in 
these hardships his way to China. Hedin in this traverse has studied carefully 
the courses of these predecessors and has much entertaining discussion of their 
several routes. With him the trip was but the preface to the exploration of 
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Tibet by way of Kashmir. He chose this way of reaching India in order that 
he might give particular attention to the desert physics in so far as they may 
shed light on the problem of desiccation which has so greatly engaged the at- 
tention of the geographers of inner Asia. 

After a false start at Batum he began his journey at Trebizond. From 
that ancient stronghold as far as Teheran he was restricted to well-known 
highways. Thenceforth he was able to pick routes where no European had 
gone before; thus, to his particular research he was able to add a new route 
which will tend to open up more of the wastes of Persia and Baluchistan to the 
record of our maps. His route led him by way of the great Kevir through 
Kuhistan and Seistan and through the land of the Baluchi to the Indian rail 
head at Nushki. 

Soon after leaving Teheran he entered the great Kevir (salt waste) and 
followed its southern and western edge for many marches. Twice he crossed 
the Kevir solely in zeal of exploration, for the traverse was uncomfortable and 
might at any moment have become perilous if the rain, which was not withheld; 
had lasted for the brief space which would have turned its mud flats and salt 
flats into quaking bog. No such extensive study has ever been made of this- 
formation so characteristic of eastern Persia and so important in the study of 
desiccation phenomena. The tracing of contours of equal altitude shows that 
these present salt bogs occupy the sites of lake beds. The same is observed to- 
be true of the similar beds of playa in the plateau of Nevada, disjoined frag- 
ments of the Bonneville formation. Beyond this initial fact there is great 
uncertainty. Hedin shows that much of the kevir appearance is best explained 
on the theory that it is a mass yet plastic. In an epoch of higher precipita- 
tion (and he cannot find that such was the case much later than the ice age) 
these kevirs were lakes, commonly without exit or soon sinking below the level 
at which outflow is possible, therefore becoming eventually salt lakes. They 
have been acted upon by steady evaporation tending to reduce their water level 
from above and by seolian portage of dust equally tending to reduce the water 
space from below by the sinking of the particles. On the other hand, they have 
had accretion from torrents in time of rain and these torrents have brought 
down great freight of denudation material from the bare ravines through 
which they course. These changes are so slow as to be secular. There is no 
evidence that, in any historical period, have the kevirs been other than they 
now are. William Chuechill. 

Gaza : A City of Many Battles (Prom the family of Noah to the pres- 
ent day). By T. E. Dowling. 120 pp. Ills., index. Soc. for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London, 1913. 2s. 7% x 5. 
An outline history of this famous place in Palestine to which many refer- 
ences are made in the Old Testament, though the New Testament has only one- 
reference to it. The literary sources down to the present time are also quoted; 
and more extended description of the town of to-day is given in the concluding 
forty pages. 

America and the Philippines. By Carl Crow. xi and 287 pp. Ills, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1914. $2. 8% x 5%. 
A competent and informing book on these islands, our relations to them, 
what we have been trying to do for the people and what we have really accom- 
plished. In the author 's opinion, if America should withdraw from the islands, 
ten years would wipe out all trace of her occupancy other than the buildings 
erected. 

The Philippine Problem, 1898-1918. By Frederick Chamberlain. 240 
pp. His. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1913. $1.50. 7%x5. 
The author is thoroughly in sympathy with the former Philippine policy of 
our government, which, in 1898-1913, wrought so many changes among the islands 
and so vastly improved conditions in respect of government, health, education, 
public improvements, etc. It is one of the best small books that have been. 



